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NOTES ON A VOYAGE TO CARACCAS. 

No. II .—Road to Caraccas. 

Quitting La Guyra, we proceeded, for the first mile, along the 
Barrow slip of laud that forms the shore, with the wall of moun¬ 
tain on the left, and the ocean on the right. lVe then reach¬ 
ed the village of Maycatia. This place was formerly the seat 
of a thriving population, and contained some neat dwelling 
houses, and a large and handsome church. It is now mostly 
in ruins; the earthquake of 1 '6 12 having, here as well as else¬ 
where in this devoted province, laid Jow almost every vestige 
of human art and industry; and the long continued civil war 
having prevented any attempts at rebuilding. Ten vears had 
now elapsed since the rude shock was felt, and sttll the ruin 
strews the ground, lending to the scene its mournful contrast 
with the every-where revived freshness of nature. 

Leaving Maycatia to the right, we pierced into the cleft of 
the mountain through which the road is cut. The ascent at 
first is gentle—the mountain still barren, with here and there a 
solitary tree to break in upon the monotony of the scene. The 
road, however, soon becomes more precipitous and winding, 
forming a perfect zig-zag. The ledges of rock, which rise on 
every side, bound the prospect for a considerable distance, and 
keep the mind of the traveller who has never before ascended 
the mountain, in constant anxiety to reach some vista, and some 
resting place withal, for his jaded limbs. A change is now evi¬ 
dent in the appearance of the soil; the aridity gradually giving 
place to spots of verdure, and to shrubbery shooting out from 
the crevices of the rock. 

Emerging, at length, from the pass, we came to a part of the 
road which, being open to the left, overlooks a deep valley be¬ 
low, and commands a prospect beyond, which, for sublimity 
and beauty combined, I have never seen equalled. On the 
opposite side of the valley, high mountains throw up their sum¬ 
mits into the sky, shrouded in a veil of clouds, their sides fea¬ 
thered over with thick forests, and their bases terminating, or 
rather lost in profound abysses which the eye cannot pene¬ 
trate. Far beneath, between the sides of the mountains en¬ 
closing the valley, is caught a glimpse of Mavcatia, lying with 
its verdant groves, like an emerald, on the bosom of the ocean, 
whose waves, crested with foam, are seen pursuing each other 
in endless succession, though their roar “ cannot he heard 
bo high.” Farther on, in the direction of La Guyra, is dig- 
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cerned the fleet of vessels, at anchor, “ diminished to their 
cocks.” 

The bottom of the valley beneath, is occupied at intervals 
by lesser hills, whose terraced tops, enriched with the freshest 
verdure of spring, form the sites of extensive cofi’ee planta¬ 
tions. In one of my excursions up the mountain, I was indu¬ 
ced, by the solicitations of a planter, to visit his hacienda , or 
plantation. Striking into a narrow and wild dell, we followed 
a path at first descending, but which afterwards ascended the 
hill on which the place was situated. The house was a com¬ 
modious and spacious one. It was supplied with a chapel, in 
which mass w as about being performed in the presence of the 
collected family, including the slaves. During service the 
priest delivered a sermon, or exhortation, the greater part of 
which, by w'ay of illustration, consisted of long Latin quotations 
from the fathers and saints, and which to render intelligible to 
his audience, the good priest was fain to translate into the ver¬ 
nacular, thus getting rid of no little portion of his time. After 
mass we adjourned to a well-supplied breakfast table, and 
thence to the plantation ground. The coffee trees are planted 
in separate rows, and present a beautiful and rich appearauce. 
This tree, originally a native of Arabia, was first transplanted 
to Batavia, and thence to the Spanish colonies in the western 
hemisphere. The natural height of this tree is twelve feet; 
but the planter, in order to facilitate the gathering of the 
fruit, arrests its growth as soon as it reaches five feet. The 
flowers very much resemble those of the jasmine, of which 
they are a species, and, as they fade, give way to a berry *, which 
is at first green, but afterwards turns to a bright red. It is 
not generally known, nor easy to conceive the numerous ma¬ 
nipulations which these berries must undergo, before they are 
in a condition fit to be delivered to the venders. First, the ex¬ 
ternal pellicle that encloses the seed containing two berries, 
which are united by their fiat sides, and a ligament, the groove 
for which it is easy to recognize, is removed by the action of a 
mi 11, and the two berries separated. They are then placed in 
an inclined sieve, through which the pellicle drops, while the 
berries glide clown the plane, and are received into baskets. 
They are then washed and steeped in water, and after they 
have been carefully dried, they are subjected to the action of 
a second and a third mill—the one for removing a pellicle 
which scales off as the berries dry, and the other for winnow¬ 
ing them thoroughly. Placed then on a table, they are farther 
cleaned by negroes, who remove all external matters, and ee- 
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parate the broken from the whole berries.* Such labour does 
it require to prepare for our domestic use this grateful luxury, 
whose reviving effects from stupor and inertia many a gour¬ 
mand has experienced after a full meal, and to whose inspiring 
influence the future historian will find himself indebted for 
many an illustrious achievement, with the record of which to 
grace the chronicles of heroism and genius.t 

To return to the road : The higher we ascended, the more 
wild and romantic became the scene, the more variegated 
and unbounded the prospect. The temperature sensibly low¬ 
ered, and reminded me of “ cool mornings and evenings ” at 
home in September. We were now occasionally enveloped in 
mists and clouds, which, in broken fragments, occupied the 
sides of the mountain ; the darkened atmosphere being finelv 
contrasted by the bright spots of sunshine, that intervened 
between their masses. 

It was most gratifying to me, who had been for several months 
pent up in a barren island, on which neither dew nor rain had 
fallen for years, and in which scarce a vestige of vegetation 
was to be discovered, to find myself once more among scenes, 
resembling, in their general character, those I had left at home. 
The lofty precipice overhung with wood; the blossomed 
branch perfuming the air with its delicious sweets ; the lowly 
fiowret at the foot of the majestic tree ; the lichen and the fern, 
and the swarded mould; all reminded me of more beloved 
scenes. My companions, some of whom were enraptured at once 
more beholding the scenes from which misfortune had so long 
exiled them, others, intent on the difficulties and fatigues of 
the journey, understood not the nature of my feelings ; neither 
had they those feelings intruded on their sympathies. 

After two hours’ ride, we reached the vcnla, or inn, where 
we refreshed ourselves, and then continued our ascent for ano¬ 
ther half hour. We then came to a level plain, winding round 
the mountain, and extending some distance, till a sudden angle 
in the road showed us that we had gained the side of the moun¬ 
tain, opposite to the one we had ascended, and gave us (lie 
view of a fine and fertile valley, several thousand feet beneath 
us and enclosed by mountains. Our road was now very fine ; 
on the left was the natural rampart, formed by the mountain : 
and on the right, towards the valley, thick shrubbery divided 
us from the frequently precipitous'' and dangerous descents. 
Between the foliage of this shrubbery was at length pointed 

* For farther particulars, see “ Historic Philosop’iique et Politique 
&c. &c. par l’Abhe Raynal, Livre XI.” 

I See the St. Helena Memorial, particularly O’Meara’s book. 
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out the city of St. Leon de Caraccas, famous for its situation, 
its former riches, its wars audits earthquakes. It lay in a fertile 
valley to the south of the Silla de Caraccas, about two thou¬ 
sand nine hundred feet above the level of the sea. Rich plan¬ 
tations surround it on all sides, and at this height they appear¬ 
ed like so many gardens. Language would fail to expre ss the 
emotions which the sight excited in my Colombian compa¬ 
nions. They cried, embraced each other, and tea nog with 
transport the wild flowers of their native soil from the shrub¬ 
bery, decorated their hats with them, and shouted “ Colombia, 
Bolivar, and Liberty.” They had reason to be proud of the 
sublime and beautiful features, which, in its bounty, Providence 
has bestowed on this favoured region. Yet, the sign of regret 
could not be withheld from the melancholy reflection, that this 
fine portion of land had been the theatre of the most calamitous 
events, the most heart-rending scenes. It was not enough that 
nature had, by a convulsion of the earth, such as history rarely 
parallels, shaken the prosperity of the people to its very foun¬ 
dation—ruining thousands—deformingthe face of the country— 
destroying the labour of two centuries, and making chasms in so¬ 
ciety that were irreparable ;—man, unnatural man, must lift his 
arm against his brother, and whatever was distinguished in sci¬ 
ence or art, or aspiring in genius, had here been barbarous¬ 
ly sacrificed at the bloody and never-saturated shrine of civil 
discord, by the hand of an unrelenting and exterminating ty¬ 
ranny. We now descended rapidly ; and at 11 A. M. passed 
the powder magazine, a plain white building, inclosed in a 
large square, neatly fenced. 

At 12, we entered the city by the Porta de Pastoras, or Shep¬ 
herd’s Gate, and were immediately shown the way to the Hotel 
of Independence, sign of the American and Colombian flags, 
stiffly pendent over a roast duck or fowl. C 

No. III.— Caraccas. 

Soon after the discovery of the coast of Venezuela, by Co¬ 
lumbus, the Spaniards began to cast wishful glances towards 
the fertile valleys which abound in the interior of the province. 
They were for a longtime, however, successfully opposed by 
the resolute natives. Expedition followed expedition, each 
sharing thesame defeat. But civilized, or rather skilful warfare, 
must prevail in the end over wild and irregular opposition. 
After many spirited contests, and almost desperate efforts, 
Diego de Losada made a permanent settlement in the vallev 
of Caraccas; and in 15G7 he founded the present city, to 
which he gave the name of Santiago de Leon de Caraccas. 
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When we consider the heroic resistance which the native 
owners of this province generally offered to the encroachments 
of their European foes, we cannot fail to admire the vaiourthey 
displayed, and lament the misfortunes to which they were com¬ 
pelled to succumb. If we reflect farther on the inode of warfare 
practised* against this innocent race, who sinned in defending 
their hearths and altars, and the cruel barbarities to which 
they were exposed, where shall we find language to vent our 
indignation against the oppressors ? In the words of an able 
writer of our own country, “ Great God ! to reflect that the 
authors of ail these wrongs were professors of the meek and be¬ 
nevolent religion of Jesus, it was unmanly, it was impious— 
poor and pitiful ! Gracious Heaven"! what had these people 
done ? The simple inhabitants of these beautiful plains, what 
wrong, what injury had they otfered l My soul melts with pity 
and shame.”! 

Policy and interest may indeed reconcile the present ge¬ 
neration to the spirit of conquest: the auri sacra fames,” 
which led the early settlers to overlook the claims of Justice 
and humanity ; and which induced them, not content with usur¬ 
ps on, to aim, with a too successful ierocity, at the total ex¬ 
termination of the obnoxious aborigines ; or, as thev have 
been contemptuously styled, saxiigns. But the generous mind 
and feeling heart will ever revolt from the horrid and blood- 
dyed pictures with which faithful history must stain the co¬ 
lumns devoted to Spanish America. 

Yet the vengeance of Heaven has not altogether slept: and 
the ghost of the Indian warrior smiles with grim satisfaction, as 
he broods over the victims which earthquakes and intestine 
war have ofiered to his injured manes. 

A city founded in so fertile a region, could not but flourish. 
Emigrants soon flocked thither; and in spite of the restrictions 
imposed on every branch of industry and science, by a t\ran- 
nical and jealous government, in the form of monopolies, in 
spite of religious intolerance, and superstitious slavery to the 
priests, many individuals enriched themselves ; and the go¬ 
vernment itself reaped a rich harvest of revenue from the pro¬ 
ducts of the soil. The city became extensive : numerous 
public buildings were erected ; and in 17d0, a college was in¬ 
stituted. 

The city extends from the gate of Pastoras, on the north, to 

* “ See Depons 1 Voyage to the Spanish Main for particulars , 11 

f “■ The British 'Spy . 11 
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near the river Guayra, which bounds it on the south, a distance 
of near two miles. Its breadth, from east to west, is unequal. 
The space thus occupied is the more extensive, on account of 
the numerous and extensive gardens which surround the hou¬ 
ses of the principal inhabitants. Four rivulets run through 
the city : ihe Arauco, Catacho, Canaguatu, and Guayra. From 
these the inhabitants are supplied with water, by means of con¬ 
duits and reservoirs, constructed and maintained at the pub¬ 
lic expense. The water thus supplied is very good, although 
some have reproached it with possessing noxfous particles. 
This is contradicted by general experience. 

The streets are tolerably wide, say forty feet, and laid out 
at right angles to each other. They arc paved, but in an in- 
ditlucut manner, and have side-walks. r Fhe preposterous 
method of numbering the houses successively, on one side, is the 
source of much inconvenience to strangers, particularly in the 
longer streets. 

There are several public squares. The principal is the Pla¬ 
za. ormarkct place, which is very spacious, and presents every 
morning an interesting concourse of loiterers, both male and 
female, strolling idly about: and of heads of families, with 
their slaves in attendance, providing the necessaries of the 
day. The market is well supplied with meat and vegetables. 
F ruits, too, arc in plenty : some of higher latitudes are here 
unexpectedly met with, as peaches, apples, <Scc. ; but then they 
are of an inferior quality, owing, very probablv, to want of 
proper cultivation. It may, indeed, be observed, that every 
article of growth is susceptible of improvement, owing to the 
gross negligence of agriculture, which has every where charac¬ 
terized Spanish colonization. The square is" surrounded by- 
little shops, in which groceries and dry goods are retailed. 
Here, too. parrots of the most beautilul species, and monkeys, 
plaving then antick tricks, are to be had, and for moderate 
prices. 

In this square, military parades and public exhibitions take 
place. Among the latter, bull-baits must be reckoned, though 
the necessities oi the war have rendered the poor objects of 
tins cruel diversion, too precious to be thrown away upon 
idje amusements. Upon great public days, they are, however, 
still allowed ; and, during my stay in Caraccas, I saw one of 
these exhibitions : the poor animal was, however, saved, after 
being for some hours fretted, to the great delight, and amidst 
the rapturous exclamations of a large concourse of both sexes. 
Let it be hoped, that a more liberal policy, and new institu¬ 
tions, will forbid the continuance of a sport, that has. bv no 
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means, tended to elevate the character of the ancient tyrants 
of Colombia. 

“ Such the ungentle sport that oft invites 

The Spanish maid, and cheers the Spanish swain ; 

Nurtered in blood betimes, his heart delights 
In vengeance, gloating on another’s pain.” 

There are several other squares, the principal of which are 
those of Candelaria, and of San Felipe ; the latter of which 
has a fountain, with a jet d’eau in the centre. 

To the east of the Plaza stands the Cathedral : it is two 
hundred and fifty-five feet in length, by seventy in breadth. 
The exterior is very plain, without the least pretensions to 
beauty, or even neatness ; the steeple a very ordinary one. but 
remarkable, as it contains the only clock in Caraccas. The 
interior is far from corresponding with the expectations natu¬ 
rally to be formed of the first church in the province. The 
high altar is against the wall, and overloaded with gilding. 
So are the other altars, of which there are three on each side 
of the building: In the centre of the nave, there is an image of 
Christ, in bronze, large as lile, hanging on the cross. It is 
well executed, and stands on a large pedestal. There are also 
more paintings hung round the walls, but they are not worth 
any notice. Depons, in his voyage to the Spanish Main, as¬ 
signs the following cause for the humble architecture, of the 
principal place of worship in Caraccas : 

“ The Episcopal seal havingbeen transferred fromCorolo Caraccas, in 1636, 
there was, necessarily, before that time no cathedral in this town ; and when 
they began to execute the plan of a superb church, a severe earthquake 
coming on upon the 11th of June, 1641, at three quarters past eight in the 
morning, and which caused infinite desolation, was regarded as the advice 
of Providence, to render the edifice better calculated to resist these sort of 
catastrophes, than to captivate the admiration of virtuosi. Thev, from 
that time, no more thought of, or rather totally renounced magnificence, 
in order to bestow on it solidity alone. But, nature having made no other 
abci ration of this kind at Caraccas, they have resumed the project of build¬ 
ing an elegant cathedral.”* 

1 his statement, it will at once be perceived, was written 

before the terrible earthquake which took place in 1812 , se¬ 
veral years after Dcpons left the Spanish Main, and which, of 
course, frustrated the project referred to. 

The parochial church ol Alta Gracia is far superior in point 
of architecture, to the Cathedral. It has a very handsome 
front, and the proportions observed throughout the building 
reflect no slight degree of credit on the founders of this church. 

* Depons’ Voyage to the Spanish Main, vol. 3. p 69. 
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These were the free men of colour, residing in the vicinity, 
aided by slight contributions from the whites. It struck me as 
somewhat singular, that the finest building in this city should 
owe its existence to the most degraded part of the community. 

The church of Candeiavia, situated in the square of the 
same name, was built by the natives of the Canaries, of whom 
many are naturalized in this country. They are distinguished 
by the name of Lleuos, or Islanders. Besides these three, 
there are two other parish churches—those of St. Paul and St. 
Rosalie, neither of them remarkable for beauty. In all these, 
service is regularly performed every day : and on Sundays 
and festivals, sermons are delivered by the priests. The style 
of pulpit eloquence among the Spaniards resembles closely 
that ot the French : it is animated, declamatory, and directed 
to the passions, more than to the understanding of the hearers. 
Their sermons are, in fact, rather persuasive exhortations, 
than expositions of doctrines. Their manner of delivery is 
very much in unison with their style : impassioned, bold, and 
full of action ; and to this, the richness and melody of their 
language are happily adapted. It may, however, be question¬ 
ed, whether their eloquence, popular and captivating as it is, 
has greater, or as much effect in subduing the minds of the 
people, and in bringing them over to a life of piety and virtue, 
as the cold and, frequently, abstract manner practised in the 
English pulpit. 

The convents efirly attracted my regard. That of St. Fran¬ 
cis is the largest; and this I first visited. Its church, which 
has before its door a court yard surrounded bv a wall, is splen- 
did m the interior, and surpasses in appearance the cathe¬ 
dral and the other churches. T lie high altar is not placed 
against the wall: hut is in the midst of a lofty and deep recess 
opposite the principal entrance, and hung round with damask 
curtains. It is apparently very rich ; and around it, on 
the walls, are some fine paintings, descriptive of scenes in 
sacred history. A side door leads from the church to the 
cloisters of the convent. On these open the doors of the 
monks’ apartments ; and the spaces on the walls, between these 
doors, are ornamented with large portraits of the different bish¬ 
ops, &c. who have presided over the province from the earli¬ 
est periods of its settlement. A short biographical notice is 
underwrit, and is probably tiie only memorial the fathers of 
the Caraquenian church have left behind them. Over the land- 
ing places, on the stairs leading to the cloisters, are suspended 
larger paintings of the \ irgin Mary and the saints, and on a 
tablet fixed under these is inscribed the oromise of so manv 
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indulgences to a sinner, who will fall down, and repeat on his 
knees, a proportionate number of ave marias before the holy- 
picture, and so many more, according to the number of ave 
marias he will utter. The scene of tranquillity which the si¬ 
lence of the now almost depopulated cloisters presented, was 
peculiarly fitted to call up recollections of the departing power 
of their former tenants. Their numbers diminished, their 
influence lost,—they had either been exiled, orhad exiled them¬ 
selves, from the land over which they might almost have been 
said to reign. For above two hundred years, thev exercised 
a power over the inhabitants,.amounting to tyranny ; and the 
oppressions of the government they ever approved and sup¬ 
ported, as the best security of their own mastery. When, at 
length, the cries of the people, overburdened and sore-galled 
with the yoke of servitude, reached to Heaven, and independ¬ 
ence first alighted upon the land, the abettors of the crimes 
of their oppressors were not forgotten, and dearly were they 
made to pay for their former abuses. Deprived of their be¬ 
nefices, expelled with ignominy ; in some instances, sacrificed 
to the indignant fury of the outraged populace, they have 
dwindled away into almost a nonentity. Those only are al¬ 
lowed to remain, whose unsuspected attachment to the liber¬ 
ties of their countrymen, and whose open hostility to the an¬ 
cient order of things, have secured to them the confidence of 
the government, and the respect of their brethren. Even 
these, however, must mourn over the diminished influence 
they possess over the minds of their flocks. A respectable 
and shrewd friar confessed to me, that he found the difficulties 
with which he had to contend, on account of the spread and 
increase of knowledge and more liberal opinions, dailv in¬ 
creasing. Young girls, he told me, were now grown so bold, 
as to doubt the propriety of many of those customs and insti¬ 
tutions which age and the authority of the church had render¬ 
ed sacred, but which common sense disavowed, as repugnant 
to nature. He confessed that lie was often put to his shifts, 
how to make replies to questions, from quarters the most unex¬ 
pected : and in which the answer he did make, no longer car¬ 
ried with it its usual weight and decision. Alas ! the poor 
father would say—but this is as it should be. The energies 
of a whole people, whom the right of possession lias enriched 
with the finest country on the earth, and whose natural talents 
only want development to evince their lustre, should no lon¬ 
ger be repressed, nor kept under the sway of a blind supersti¬ 
tion and an unsocial bigotry, which has cramped their indus¬ 
try. fettered their enterprise, and even dared to arrest thepro- 
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gross of their intellect, on its march to improvement. It is 
mournful to reflect that these causes should have so long been 
permitted to operate ; and more mournful still, that in the at¬ 
tempt to remove them, such sacrifices of blood, treasure and 
worth should have been required of the unfortunate Colom¬ 
bians, by a mysterious, but wise and just Providence. May 
they thereby be taught to appreciate the blessings they enjoy 
under a free government of their own making ; and to extend 
them to the oppressed of every country, unalloyed by the com¬ 
mercial impositions, political restrictions, or religious intole¬ 
rance, which disgraced the former administration. 
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